Vosper Warns UCLA on Staff Treatment 


Treatment of library staff at the University 

of California at Los Angeles, in contrast to 

` treatment of faculty, is "disgracefully old- 

fashioned" and dangerously so, according to 

Robert Vosper, librarian of the university, in 
his annual report to the Chancellor. 


Salaries, fringe benefits, and-status with- 
in the academic community were pointed out by 
Vosper as the main problem areas. He warned 
that librarians would turn to "adversary tactics" 
{collective bargaining) as other professional 
groups havedone so successfully, This, he re- 
marked, "would be most unfortunate because it 
would deny the essential unity of the entire aca- 
demic community." 

Vosper put the blame on the "statewide ad- 
ministration and Academic Senate for being 
"slow to recognize that on these matters they 
are quite out of touch with enlightened develop- 
ments across the country." 


$ 


Library Journal, June 1, 1968, page 2196, 


In response to the insistent demands at the University 
of California for concrete improvements in the status, 
classification, salaries and fringe benefits of librarians, 
the Personnel Subcommittee of the Library Council has 
issued two Working Papers, (The Library Council in- 
cludes the head librarian on each campus, the deans of 
the University's two schools of librarianship, the direc- 
tor and assistant director of the University's Institute 
of Library Research, the University Vice President for 
Academic Affairs and the Chairman of the statewide Aca- 
demic Senate Library Committee.) 


WORKING PAPER NO, 1: Librarian Classification 
and Pay Plan, was released in August 1967. It assumed 
that "there should be a high degree of equivalency between 
salary administration for faculty and librarians. '™ It sug- 
gested that ranks of Assistant Librarian, Associate Li- 
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THE THAW? 


brarian, and Librarian might be substituted for the pre- 
sent Librarian I-V ranks. Criteria for employment of 
librarians under the new system were discussed, as well 
as methods of evaluating performance and the problem of 
those librarians who might not qualify for a suggested 
"tenure" arrangement. 


On several. campuses, special committees were 
formed to investigate and make recommendations. At 
Berkeley, the University Federation of Librarians pre- 
pared two papers and forwarded them to the Council, 
which discussed them at a subsequent meeting and sug- 
gested adoption of some of the procedural points they 
contained. i . 


WORKING PAPER NO, 2:. Proposal for Restructur- 
ing the Classification and Salary Plan for University of 
California Library Staff, was released in April 1968. 
This lengthy paper was the outcome of the Council's di- 
rective to its Subcommittee to develop a concrete proposal 
for future implementation, The Subcommittee did so, 
this. time providing a detailed four-step plan for libra- 
rians, as well as separate plans for nonprofessional li- 
brary employees, Said the Subcommittee in its report: 


A satisfactory classification and pay plan for 
professional library staff should encourage individ- 
ual development, provide compensation appropriate 
to requirements and functions, establish a collegial 
relationship, and assure security of employment to 
protect individual initiative. The organizational pat- 
tern of the library should provide opportunities for 
each librarian to develop to the limits of his ability. 
Thus aclassification and pay plan should be based on 
professional growth as evidenced by demonstrable 
accomplishments. The most appropriate pattern for 
the academic librarian is that which has been adopted 
for all other academic categories which provide for 
parallel development through a series of stages which 
is not tied to administrative responsibility .... 


In developing its proposal the Personnel Subcommit- 
tee made the following assumptions: 
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1. The professional librarian will cease being a "pro~ 
fessional" technician to become a truly professional 
academic staff member with the opportunity to de- 
velop his full potential as creatively as possible. 


2. The clerical and technical work previously per- 
formed by the professional librarian would be reas- 
signed to career non-professional library staff. The 
ratio between professional and non-professional li- 
brary employees would be drastically altered. 


3. Theneeds of the academic community will dictate 
the extent to which such a change is possible. 


4, The organization of libraries and the distribution 
of labor would be modified to provide more work of 
ahigher intellectual level for the professional libra- 
rian, 


This proposal may seem revolutionary to many. 
Because it is revolutionary, the Subcommittee sug- 
gests that the transition from the present to the future 
will be evolutionary. Many present librarians will 
be expected to change in order to qualify for the pro- 
posed library system. Library schools will need to 
develop new programs in order to train the type of 
professional who will inhabit the proposed system, 
Work will need to be redistributed so that it canbe 
assigned on the basis of content, i.e. professional 
vs. non-professional. Organization, not only within 
libraries but within the structure of the campus and 
University, will require modification to accomodate 
amore collegial pattern in a hierarchical structure. 


The Subcommittee believes that when the new 
system becomes operative, with appropriate organ~ 
izational change including staffing pattern, the quality 
of the total library operation will be significantly 
improved without significant increase in staff cost. 


It is conservatively estimated that if the new 
classification plan were adopted and approved for 
use by 1 July 1969 several years would be required 
for acomplete transition from the present to the new 
structure. Accordingly, the Personnel Subcommittee 
suggests that the present system cannot be abandoned 
suddenly. Bothsystems will be required for an un~ 
determinable length of time until individual librarians 
qualify themselves for the new system and until the 
organization can be modified to accommodate this 
change as individuals are moved into an appropriate 
rank in the new system. 


The Personnel Subcommittee, therefore, solicits 
the courage of management and staff to give careful 
consideration to the proposal offered and invites com- 
ment which will facilitate further development of 
The Classification and Salary Plan for University of 
California Library Staff. 


Copies of Working Paper No. 1 were distributed to 
all professional librarians. In sharp contrast, two copies 
of Working Paper No. 2, a far more important document, 
were sent to each Library Department head; members of 
the Librarians' Advisory Board each received a copy; and 


"a limited number" were sent to the Library Personnel 
Office. A notice to this effect appeared in the CU News 
issue of April 4, together with an invitation to submit 
written comments by April 15. Ina letter to William E. 
Wenz, Library Personnel Officer on the Berkeley campus, 
The University Federation of Librarians protested the 
limited distribution of the Paper and the brief period of 
time allotted for submission of comments.: It: pointed 
out that copies of the Paper should have been distributed 
to all staff members, and asked that this procedure be 
adopted in the future for documents of such obvious im= 
portance. 


In its necessarily limited comments, the UFL ap- 
proved the general tenor of the Paper, but found serious 
shortcomings in it. Said the UFL: 


Criteria for advancement by librarians under the 
new system are modelled upon faculty criteria, with- 
out provision for the numerous supporting conditions 
available to the faculty, such as offices for research, 
clerical support, sabbatical leaves, access tove- 
search grants, and financial assistance in attending 
professional meetings. At least a measure of such 
support mechanisms must be made available to li- 
brarians .... Eventhe modest request for the waiv- 
er of fees for librarians continuing their formal ed- 
ucation at the University has yet to be achieved. 


There are no means put forward to implement 
the proposed restructuring. It is not enough to de- 
scribe the proposals as "revolutionary," implying 
that they are sodrastic that it will take years to car- 
ry them out. In view of what... is happening else- 
where in the country, these proposals are not that 
radical. 


Weare guided by our professional determination 
of what needs to be accomplished, rather than by 
passive acceptance of "the extent to which such 
change is possible" as envisioned by "the needs of 
the academic community." 


The Library Council estimates that several years 
will be required for a complete transition from the old 
system to a satisfactory new one. The UFL agrees that 
amajor restructuring cannot be accomplished overnight. 
It does wish to point out, however, that delaying tactics 
are a favorite ploy of the University. It says in the 
strongest terms that the patience of the librarians on the 
Berkeley campus is not inexhaustible; that they will not 
quietly submit to the familiar stratagem of administra- 
tive stalling; that they expect action, and expect it soon. 


If the courage of management is not adequate to the 
challenge of a changing pattern of librarianship in this 
country, then management must expect to face the in- 
creasingly united opposition of a profession which will 
not tolerate much longer the contemptuous treatment it 
has been accorded on this campus. Management has an 
opportunity now to unite with its staff instead of provid- 
ing the kind of intransigent "leadership" that leads to 
academic crisis. We hope it will take advantage of this 
opportunity while it still exists. 


_ 1968, 
_ people as professors, engineers, medical and social 


The Right to Strike 


All professional workers soon willbe represented by 
unions or at least by "organizations that act like unions." 
This was the prediction of Joseph Garbarino, Professor 
of Business Administration at the University of California, 
voiced ata conference on Emerging Public Employee La- 

or Relations inCalifornia. Sponsored by the Center for 
Labor Research and Education, University of California, 
the conference was held in San Francisco on June 7 - 8, 
Professor Garbarino went on to say that such 


workers — he could as well have included librarians — 
are becoming increasingly concerned about on-the-job 
matters that are ighored by the professional organiza- 


` tions that traditionally represent them, and will eventu- 
_ ally turn to unions to do the job. 


Victor Van Bourg, a local union attorney, stated that 
there is no legislation in California denying public em- 
ployees (except fire fighters) the right to strike. Public 
employees, he continued, are in the same position as 
private employees, If they strike, they may be replaced 
by their employer, but not if they all act together. No 
employer, said Van Bourg, "can afford to denude himself 
of all his help." i 


The panelists in both the Friday morning and after- 
noon discussions felt that it had become meaningless to 
talk about "the right to strike." The fact is that public 
employees are striking, and engaging in collective bar- 
gaining successfully with state and municipal agencies 
all over California. In San Francisco recently, nurses 
went on strike for one day and won a 42 percent pay raise. 
San Francisco teachers, who struck in March 1968, are 
presently negotiating the 92 demands in their ''Teachers' 
Union Action Program", which consists largely of im- 
provements that will benefit their students, such as re- 
duced class size and better libraries. 


Allparticipants in the conference — the organizers, 
the four guest speakers, the twelve panelists (union re- 
presentatives) and the audience — agreed that public em- 
ployees do indeed have the right to strike and to engage 
in collective bargaining. The one essential element in 
any union action remains what it has always been: the 
strength that employees can bring to bear to achieve the 
goals they seek. 


The Right to Fire 


The University's attorney, Milton Gordon, told the 
Superior Court that "the University has the right to hire 
and fire at will. The University is not the Civil Service 
and has no contractual agreement with its employees." 
When the Judge asked Gordon whether or not he wanted 
to apply the rules fairly, Gordon answered in the affirm- 
ative, but stated that the University was not required to 
be fair. "The University has rules so that it can treat 
employees fairly but is under no obligation to do so." 

UC Clerical, Technical, & Profes- 


sional Employees Press, December 
28, 1967, page 4, 
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The Transfer of Authority 


-+> the problem of authority change in libraries may 
be less important in the long run than the less visible is- 
sue of authority change within the modern library staff — 
and specificallythe need to delegate authority or freedom 
to the increasingly mature professionals whom library 
schools are attempting to produce and library directors 
to hire. These "new breed" librarians of whom we ex- 
pect so much don't plan to punch time cards for a boss, 
but to work with a director who is "first among equals." 


Drives for faculty status for academic librarians 
have been going on with varying success for years now, 
and in situations where open conflict arises, labor unions 
are being brought in to deal with the administrator.as an 
adversary rather than as a colleague. But there are as 
yet few signs of creative response by administrators, 

«+.» authority, once won, is hard to relinquish, and 
as Lear found out, it's a tricky business, for one's own 
freedom to act (or not to act) may well depend on others 
being unfree. Maybe administrators need continuing ed- 
ucation more than anyone in libraries. 


... libraries, for the first time, have access to re- 
search funds and funds to support experiment. With this 
largesse available, the way is clear to question even the 
oldest and most respectable assumptions -~ among them 
the way in which libraries are organized and the empha- 
sis on the library as an institution rather than on librar- 
ianship as a function which may be situated’ in many en- 
vironments. 


The administrator who experiments boldly in the 
decentralization of policy-making~and the design of:li- 
brary service, tothe end of fully liberating the librarians 
on his staff — and possibly enfranchising. the library's 
public — will tread on uncertain ground and sleep un- 
easily on many.a night. But in the meantime, he won't 


-have any recruitment problems. 


"The Transfer of Authority" by Karl 
Nyren, Editorial in Library Journal, 
June 1, 1968, page 2189. 


Confronted? Cornered? Confused? Stall! 


At a seminar during the annual convention 
of the American Association of School Admini- 
strators, one superintendent advised his col- 


leagues howto handle the new militancy of teach- 
ers: stall. "Acknowledge receipt of the teach- 
ers' proposals: and then wait." The correct 


technique, he continued, was to divert the atten- 
tion of the teachers from their demands by of- 
fering cagily-worded counterproposals, "It 
worked in my district. The teachers forgot all 
about their 15 percent salary hike demand," he 
bragged. 

American Teacher, v, 52, 

no. 7, March 1968, 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


Librarians at Berkeley have long felt the need for an 
equitable grievance procedure, Although the University 
in 1962 classified them as academic personnel, it has con- 
tinued, in the absence of anything else, to apply its non- 
academic grievance procedure to them. The procedure 
was not satisfactory under librarians' former classifica- 
tion. It is even less satisfactory now. One bitter case, 
now more than three years old, provides an instructive 
guide to the kind of injustice that can occur under a pro- 
cedure that is not required to observe the principles of 
due process of law. (CU Voice No. 4, November 1966) 
The decision in the case of Chizuko Ishimatsu vs. the Re- 
gents of the University of California will be argued in the 
Court of Appeal, State Building, San Francisco, on July 
19, 1968, at 10 a.m 


Concerned over this situation, the University Feder- 
ation of Librarians (then the Library Chapter of AFT Lo- 
cal 1474) drafted a Proposed Grievance Procedure for 
Non-Teaching and Non-Senate Academic Employees of the 
University of California. In July 1966, copies were sent 
to appropriate campus officers, including Earl F. Cheit, 
Executive Vice Chancellor; John T, Wheeler, Chairman 
of the Library Committee of the Berkeley Division of the 
Academic Senate; and John Wagner, Campus Personnel 
Manager. g 


The Federation felt it had reason to hope for sub- 
stantive improvements, since two University-wide com- 
mittees — one ofthe Academic Senate and the other ad- 
visory to. President Kerr — had meantime been formed 
"... to study the whole problem of appointments of aca- 
demic personnel who are not officers of instruction or 
members of the Academic Senate; and to explore possi- 
bilities of (a) establishing grievance and appeals pro- 
cedures for the benefit of these individuals, and (b) es- 
tablishing a set of standards defining the University's 
minimum commitment to them." (Resolution of the As- 
sembly of the Academic Senate, May 23, 1966) Copies 
of the Federation's revised grievance procedure were 
sent to the members of these committees. 


‘In November 1967 the Chancellor's Office released 


copies of an Interim Appeals Procedure for Non-Senate - 


Academic Appointees. It had been drawn up, approved, 
distributed and put into effect without any attempt at con- 
sultation with the librarians who were affected and who 
apparently had not been able to make clear that their vi- 
tal interest in such a document demanded that they have 
a voice in its preparation, In January 1968,the Federa- 
tion wrote to Vice Chancellor Cheit protesting the failure 
ofthe Procedure to incorporate such a crucial element as 
participation of librarians in the selection of a three- 
member hearing committee. Mr. Cheit, it continued, 
would shortly receive a letter presenting the Federation's 
point of view in some detail. 


On February 1, Mr. Cheit replied, in part; "I cer- 
tainly look forward to your proposals with respect to ap- 
pointments to the appeals procedure. We have reviewed 
several alternatives and would welcome the chance to talk 
to you about your suggestions." 


AS ADVERSARY 


Dear Mr. Cheit: 


March 6, 1968 


Thank youfor your letter of February 1 and ‘your 
vitation to talk with us about the Interim Appeals Proce. 
dure for non-Senate academic employees. We would 
deed like to discuss it, both with you and with represent 
atives of the Personnel Office. 


In 1967 we submitted our own grievance procedure:to d 
the Chancellor's Office, the Personnel Office, and other 


appropriate offices and committees of the University, 


Meetings were held with Mr. Wagner and Mr. Small of 
the Personnel Office, and after taking into account their 


criticisms and suggestions, we submitted a revised pro~ 


cedure based on the experiences and judgments of our 
members. The Personnel Office discontinued discussions. 


because of the pressure of other affairs during a period 
of campus crisis. 


Although we had given every indication of serious and 
continued interest in an equitable grievance procedure, an 
Interim Appeals Procedure was written and put into effect 
without prior consultation. In this case, normal admin- 
istrative channels have proved completely futile. 


The Interim Appeals Procedure is unsatisfactory to 
us in a number of ways. We should be glad to discuss 
our criticisms of it with you if indeed the University Ad- 
` ministration has any serious desire to translate the wishes 
of its academic employees into mutually acceptable pro~- 
grams and procedures. 
Rudolf Lednicky 
President, University 
Federation of Librarians 


Mr. Cheit did not reply to this letter. On March 12 
Mr. Wagner telephoned Mr. Lednicky to say that Mr. 
Cheit was too busy to handle. the matter personally anc 
had asked the Personnel Office to assume this responsi 
bility. Mr. Lednicky's reply to this telephone conversa: 
tion was as follows: 


: April 1, 196% 
Dear Mr. Wagner: 

When you telephoned on March 12 regarding our lette: 
to Mr. Cheit, you stated that arbitration of grievance: 
was out of the question and that discussion was futile un 
less we had something new to offer. Are you suggestin, 
that all of the points in our grievance procedure are im 
valid and not open to fruitful discussion? We had, as yot 
know, twice revised our recommendations in terms 0 
your comments and criticisms. 


Inadequacies in the Interim Appeals Procedure in 
clude the following: 


1. The employees concerned have nopart in the set 
tlement of grievances. They have no part in either th: 
making or the interpretation of the rules, The Chancello: 
appoints the hearing committee which may or may no 
include peers of the aggrieved employees. 


2, Provisions for the hearings are inadequate ani 
inefficient. 


THERE'S A LOT 


OF ORGANIZING 
GOING ON 


Don Koue 
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L OCAL 1570 LEADERSHIP has made its point with 
the Central Labor Council, and I’m sure that if we 
had to close down the University, all the unions, in- 
cluding the building trades, would have gone along, 
and we would have had a tight strike,” announced Dick 
Groulx, secretary-treasurer of the Alameda County 
Central Labor Council, at a sunny noontime rally on 
Sproul Hall steps early this month. His statement 
seemed to end, for the moment, the threat of a strike 
that would probably have been the most serious in 
Berkeley campus history. At a press conference earlier 
that morning, Bob Atkins, president of the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFT) Local 1570 (AFL- 
CIO), known on campus as the teaching assistants’ 
union, had made public the terms of a verbal agree- 
ment Local 1570 had reached with the campus ad- 
ministration on a grievance procedure for TAs. The 
dispute turned-on the question of when TAs, who 
are graduate students, should be disciplined by the 
University as students and when as employees. Atkins 
announced that henceforth the employment status of 
TAs would be considered apart from their student 
status. More important, the union had won the right 
to appoint one, and have veto power over another, 
of the three-man grievance committee that would hear 
charges affecting their employment status. Although 
the chancellor would remain the final decision maker 
in all cases, this appeared to be a substantial change in 
the University’s position concerning grievance pro- 
cedures. However, nothing was on paper yet, and a 
final vote on whether to drop the strike threat was not 
to be taken by Local 1570 until April 18. 

Even the possibility of a Labor Council- 
backed strike by one of the new white-collar campus 
unions, however, indicates that the University faces 
a new era of labor problems instigated by a portion 
of its staff few. would have anticipated trouble from 
even ten years ago. (The Berkeley campus has had 
two major labor—as opposed to student—strikes. The 
first, in 1950, was the result of a dispute over pay 
rates with the custodians. It lasted two weeks. Teach- 


ing went on almost as usual but the situation on cam- 
pus got, quite literally, pretty messy. The second, in 
1954, lasted only two days, and was a dispute over 
wages and fringe benefits with the building trades 
unions. While there have been no other general labor 
strikes, Lamar Childers, secretary-treasurer of the 
Alameda County Building Trades Council, indicated 
other methods of putting pressure on the University 
are used, “Since the University doesn’t like pickets, 
we don’t call a strike; we just all go fishing for a 
day.”) In addition to Local 1570, there are three 
other new AFL-CIO locals on campus—the profes- 
sors’ AFT Local 1474, which claims few actual dues! 
paying members but a sympathetic membership of 
perhaps 20 per cent of the faculty, the librarians’ AFT 
Local 1795, which has some 50 members, or about 
one-third of the professional librarians on campus, 
and the clerical, technical, and professional workers’ 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees (AFSCME) Local 1695, which has about 
300 members out of a potential membership pool they 
estimate at between two and three thousand. Along 
with the teaching assistants, who claim 300 unionized 
TAs among the 1,200 employed by the campus and 
200 other campus-employed students, the librarians 
and the clerical workers have begun to kick up a fuss 
over campus working conditions and grievance pro- 
cedures. The issues are not ones that will be. easily 
settled. 


Tice Is AN emotional as well as an historical link 
between the new unions and the 1964 Free Speech 
Movement (FSM), which remains the main reference 
point for much of what has happened since on the 
Berkeley campus and, indeed, in the academic world 
as a whole. The TAs’ union was born during the 
FSM; the librarians formed as a distinct group the 
following spring; and the clerical workers banded to- 
gether with the considerable assistance of—and one 
is tempted to say as the women’s auxiliary of — the 
TAs’ union. (Although Local 1695 includes clerical, 
technical, and professional workers iii ‘its'title, it ap- 
pears to be dominated—if by default—by ‘clerical 
workers, a good number of whom are wives of teach- 
ing assistants. It has a good number of male members, 
however, in the professional aiid technical categories, 
and is attempting to bring them into more prominence. 
If one main campus white-collar union is eventually 
formed, Local 1695 appears to ‘be the most logical 
base. The professors’ local, the least active of the four 
and the only one to be created before the FSM (in 
1963) gained greatly in both strength and experience 
during that period. 

The emotional link is somewhat more tenuous, but 
the new unions clearly share with the student leaders 
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of the FSM a fundamental distrust of the “goodness” 
of the University—the University as a place where 
reasonable attitudes and policies prevail not because 
they are embodied in a set of regulations but because 
they are the natural outgrowth of a community of 
reasonable people. This is perhaps no more than the 
sort of rejection of paternalistic employers that in- 
dustrial unions went through years ago, but at the 
University it runs into the special barbed wire thrown 
up by the particular set of laws and legal rulings that 
circumscribe working relations between public em- 
ployers and their employees. The situation is made 
even more difficult and confusing by the University’s 
semi-autonomous position in the State structure. The 
University is adept at maneuvering in this legal fog 
to defend the positions it wishes to defend. It has also, 
in the case of the craft unions, for example, made 
certain accommodations to keep these strong, no- 
nonsense unions happy. (Many, if not all, of their 
members on campus are paid twice a month, while 
most University employees like other State employ- 
ees are paid only once a month, and many of them 
receive a monthly health and welfare payment—to 
allow them to buy fringe benefits through their unions 
—that in effect gives them benefits substantially bet- 
ter than those received by other University em- 
ployees.) : . 

Pay and benefits, though always sources of labor- 
management conflicts, are not major issues with the 
new unions, even though University wages are usu- 
ally behind and never ahead of wages outside. The 
most frequent complaints are about working condi- 
tions. Employee policies are often unreasonable, 
often are set at departmental levels or lower, which 
puts a great deal of arbitrary power in the hands of 
individual supervisors, it is said. Avenues for changing 
these policies or for circumventing’ supervisors are 
either non-existent or ineffectual, it is further charged. 
When an employee grievance is raised, it presently 
goes through a grievance procedure that is not trusted 
by the unions, primarily because the procedure does 
not involve a review of the case by an independent 
body with binding authority on the University as well 
as on the grievant. É 

The personnel manual for. the Berkeley campus 
outlines a three-step grievance procedure for non- 
academic employees. Step one calls for the employee 
to appeal the action in question to the head of ‘his 
own department. Step two carries the appeal to th 
Personnel Appeals Committee, made up of two mem- 
bers of the faculty and one non-academic employee, 
all appointed by the administration, and there the 
issue is aired in a fairly formal way with witnesses, 
cross-examinations, and rights to legal or union rep- 
resentation. The committee reports its recommenda- 
tions to the chancellor, who must make the decision. 
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The third step carries the appeal to the president, 

whose decision is final. A similar procedure is used 

for employees with academic positions who are not 

members of the Academic Senate—such as TAs and 

librarians. The second step in that procedure carries" 
the matter to the appropriate dean, and the third step 

takes it to the Appeals Committee—two faculty mem- 

bers and an academic non-senate employee, appointed 

by the chancellor—which gives its recommendation 

to the chancellor, whose decision is final. The Uni- 

versity points out that, because these men are mem- 

bers of the faculty, the appeals committees often 

include some of the nation’s outstanding labor arbi- 
trators (Sam Kagel, for instance), and that the chan- 
cellor has never failed to accept an Appeals Commit- 
tee recommendation. The record also shows that in 
the last three years only five non-academic employee 
grievances have gone through the second step of a 
hearing before the Appeals Committee, and two of 
these were decided in favor of the employee. The 
unions respond that the reason so few grievances go 
before the committee is not because there are not 
cases but because the procedure is not trusted, and 
can’t be until the employees have a say in who sits on 
the committee. 


I. YOU MENTION the name of Jack La Chappelle in 
the Berkeley campus Personnel Office you are likely 
to be met with a weary sigh and a smile of familiarity, 
for La Chappelle has been on their minds, if not in 
their hearts, for some time. In 1951, he became ‘an 
“on-call” x-ray technician at Cowell Hospital. The 
job called for him to be home by his telephone from 
six in the evening to eight in the morning every week- 
day and throughout every other weekend. He was 
called to the hospital for emergency work about five 
times every week, often in the middle of the night, 
and about the same number of times every weekend 
he was on duty. The calls ranged from between 20 
minutes and sevéral hours. At half regular wages for 
every on-call hour—about 90 per month—plus regu- 
lar wages for the hours he was called to the hospital, 
the job brought in a substantial paycheck. 

Two years later La Chappelle took an additional 
daytime job at the hospital as part of its regular x-ray 
staff. Ten years later he left the daytime job (to help 
establish a Department of Radiology at Merritt Junior 
College in Oakland, a department he now heads) but 
he kept the on-call job. A year or so later he was 
“fired” —placed on zero hours indefinitely, he says 
—from the on-call job, which he had held for 14 
years, because a decision had been made at the hos- 
pital to give the on-call jobs only to regular staff mem- 
bers. Within a few days he began an appeals proce- 
dure that has now lasted four and a half years. 


La Chappelle went up the steps. According to the 
ground rules laid down by the Appeals Committee, 
he says, his dismissal had to be based on disciplinary 
reasons or on the lack of work, but the committee 
upheld his dismissal on grounds that it best met 
the medical needs of the hospital. At no time, he 
maintains, was his ability questioned. Eventually he 
took the case to court, and last December the Ala- 
meda County Superior Court ruled that non-academic 
employees of the University do have the right to sue 
the University to vindicate rights allegedly denied 
them. under their contract of employment—in this 
case, says his attorney, the right to hold the Appeals 
Committee to its own ground rules and the right to 
a stenographic record of the hearings. The ruling, 
however, amounts only to a first step in the legal 
battle and is not a vindication of La Chappelle’s own 
claim against the University. 

Leaders of the new campus unions like to talk 
about this case, not necessarily for its particular 
merits, but for the University’s position as presented 
in the court hearings by its attorney, Milton Gordon. 
Ironically, the University’s greatest strength, the 
autonomy that allows it to hire whoever it wants and 
teach whatever it wants, here, in the eyes of many of 
its employees, becomes its greatest weakness. For 
Gordon argued that while the University seeks to be 
fair to its employees it does not have to be, and no 
authority outside the University can force it to be 
except the Legislature. Á 


Ts POSITION was most clearly placed on the record 
in a case brought against the University by Miss Chi- 
zuko Ishimatsu, a librarian at the San Francisco Med- 
ical Center for three. years before she was dismissed. 
In a hearing in the State District Court of Appeals in 
1965, Judge Joseph Karesh pursued the question of 
whether the University can fire someone at will for 
reasons of personal dislike, 

“Suppose they just do not like her?” Karesh asked. 

“She. is not performing satisfactorily?” Gordon 
replied. 

“No. ‘I do not like her personality.’ ‘I do not want 
you around; you bother me.’ Can you do it?” 

“As the law presently stands?” 

“Yes.” i 

“Yes, if she has no tenure of employment; if she has 
no. contract of employment for any given term. And 
this is the case here.” 

Judge Karesh concluded that the University “can 
fire you for anything if they. want to just fire you. 
They have got that right.” He also indicated that had 
he the right he would hz -e ::0t Miss Ishimatsu back 
to work. Her case W OD wp cal. 

This case, quite uaturally, struck a few sympathetic 


chords among librarians on the Berkeley campus. 
What can you do, the unionized librarians wrote in 
their publication, CU Voice, when your employer has 
such rights? “One thing you can do is appeal to him, 
ask him to provide safeguards against arbitrary per- 
sonnel practices. You can hope he will understand 
that the minor loss he suffers in administrative sover- 
eignty will be more than compensated for in the con- 
fidence and loyalty an employee may feel when his 
employer substitutes contractual assurances for ma- 
jestic doubletalk. Or you can protest to your imme- 
diate superior. You can write letters, as a concerned 
individual, to Library and University administrators. 
You can find colleagues to commiserate with. You can 
quit. You can pray.” You can also, they concluded, 
join the union. 

The librarians’ Local 1795 grew out of the pro- 
fessors’ local, first as a chapter, and then on its own. 
It is now probably the strongest union of librarians 
in the country. President of the local is Rudolf Led- 
nicky, librarian of Slavic and East European. lan- 
guages, who was the first head of the group, stepped 
out, and now finds himself back in the job because no 
one else is willing or able to devote the time it takes. 
His main target is the administration of University 
Librarian Donald Coney, who retires this June. 
(There is a tendency now to hold off until Coney’s 
replacement takes over in hopes that changes will 
follow.) Coney, the union members charge, treats 
them as employees rather than as colleagues and fel- 
low professionals. They would like to see an atmo- 
sphere of friendly cooperation where their opinions 
would carry some weight in determining library pol- 
icies. Coney, who told a meeting of library adminis- 
trators some ten years ago that library staffs “are com- 
posed of two kinds: those who follow directions, and 
those who make decisions,” believes in a rather firm 
chain of command. He is not unaware of the effective- 
ness of unions, however, and wrote in a recent issue 
of LIBRARY JOURNAL that “unions in libraries are a 
factor to be reckoned with now and in the future. 
They appear to be a more effective instrument for 
representing the interests of employees to manage- 
ment than are professional organizations.” He went 
on to say that for library administrations “the problem 
is to encourage. the adoption of a mechanism which 
will provide ‘voice’ for all professional staff without 
damaging the delegation-of-authority mechanism— 
the management hierarchy.” 


M ARJORIE GREEN, a slim, attractive secretary in her 
mid-twenties, is the sparkplug of AFSCME Local 
1695, which was born at the Institute for Human De- 
velopment after about ten employees there had tossed 
the idea around for more than a year. With the help 
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BREAD 


This year's crop of college graduates, 828, 000-strong 
appears to be one of the most sought-after groups in the 
nation.... A student in business administration, with a 
major in accounting, who graduates with a bachelor's de- 
gree, can take his pick of jobs in the present market; he 
cancommand a starting salary of $9,000 and up, generally 
speaking, » 

Christian Science Monitor, May 4, 1968, page 13, 


.. AND 


Librarian Shortage Grows, Pushing up Wages and Spur- 
ving Raiding 


The New York Public Library, recruiting at 38 col- 
leges this spring, has a record 106 vacancies. Chicago 
needs 50 librarians, Detroit 25, Columbia University 
"literally has to comb the country” for librarians. The 
New York Federal Reserve Bank's library spends four 
months trying to fill one position. 


A major cause of the shortage: the rapid growth of 
technical corporate libraries. When Cargill, Inc., a 
Minneapolis grain processor, needed a librarian it went 
toa university library and "took the best young man they 
had," says a company official. Library schools will pro- 
duce about 5, 600 graduates this June, but they're snatched 
up quickly. Denver University's library school has "eight 
job offers for every graduate." 


The American Library Association figures starting 
librarians’ pay averages $7,300 a year, up from $6,500 
in 1965; some top jobs pay over $20,000. 


Wall Street Journal, April 23, 1968, page 1. 


... BUTTER 


PERSONNEL ‘ANALYST 


Duties summary 


Workas personnel representative for a group of de- 
partments involving a variety of activities. Determine 
classification levels of large variety of positions; inter- 
pret rules and. policies; assist employees in resolving 
personnel problems; assist in special studies. 


Minimum education and experience qualifications 


Bachelor's degree in appropriate field and two years 
related experience, preferably in job audit and classifi- 
cation, 


Pay 
$746 - $905 per month ($8,952 - $10,860 per year); 
5 steps, 


Based on UCLA Current Job Openings, 
April 15, 1968. 


LIBRARIAN I-I 
Duties summary Asa result of activities during "Stop The Draft Week", 

The Gifts Librarian, under the supervision of the 2°tober 16 - 20, 1967, 72 persons were cited by the Un- 
Section Head, is in charge of the receipt, acknowledge- versity of California, Berkeley. Among them were four 
ment and processing of all gifts received in the library, leaching assistants who were denied hearings by the Non- 
is responsible for the disposal and storage of duplicates jenate Academic Grievance Committee, The Committee, 
and gifts, and: participates in the library's program for which was established after the December 1966 student 
reaching potential donors in Southern California. The strike and consisted of a three-man board chosen by the 
work includes bibliographical checking and supervision*/™ministration from a list drawn up by AFT Local 1570, 
of student help. stated that the four teaching assistants were disciplined 
hrough student disciplinary channels for action commit- 
ied in their capacity as students and not as employees of 
he University. AFT Local 1570 (teaching assistants) 
sontended that the Committee should haye jurisdiction 


Pena backe 8 ver any case where an employee's job is threatened. In 
eign languages. Knowledge ofbooks and the book market ni. case, suspension of the four teaching assistants would 


and a flair for public relations. aye resulted in their losing their jobs because the jobs 
vere contingent on their status as students. 


Minimum education and experience qualifications 


Bachelor's degree, Master's degree from accredited 
library school. Reading knowledge of one or more for- 


Pay 


$558.33 - $787.50 per month ($6,700 ~ $9,450 per 
year); 8 steps. 


While these negotiations were taking place, Local 
‘570 learned that although they had reached a verbal agree- 
Based on UCLA job announcement, De-nent with the University in 1966 that the hearing commit- 
cember 6, 1967. ee would be chosen from names supplied by the union, 
uid despite the fact that the committee then in existence 
rad been selected from the union's list, the University 
1ad now written a procedure by which the committee was 


o be chosen by the Chancellor but not from the union's 
ist. 


s © h | It was this tactic by the administration that strongly 
The Li bra ria n as Sc 0 ar nfluenced the granting of strike sanction to Local 1570 
xy the Alameda Central Labor Council on February 9, 
1... affirm my belief, first that there is a basic-968. i The executive committee of the Central Labor 
stock of professional knowledge which is common to alľouncil endorsed the sanction unanimously, as did the 
types of libraries and information centres, in which alVouncil itself. Despite the granting of the strike sane- 
who work in libraries should be thoroughly versed; andion, however, Local 1570, with the help of the Central 
second, that there are many additional skills which havesabor Council, continued negotiations with the Univer- 
to be applied in different kinds of libraries. This, how-ity, Negotiations are still going on, with two significant 
ever, is not the end of the story: the large research li-emands already won by the teaching assistants. A stu- 
braries need scholarship and scholarly potential in pure-ent suspended for his activities as a student may retain 
ly academic subjects if they are to deal fully and in depthis job depending on the results of the committee hearing, 
with the printed and manuscript material, including prints nd the teaching assistants now have a written grievance 
maps and music of all ages and all countries and in all 
languages, which they accumulate for the benefit of their 
users. 
On June 26, 1967, more than one hundred UC librar- 
It is the young men and women of high academiqans. met during the Conference of the American Library 
achievement and competence who are responsible for th sociation in San Francisco, and unanimously adopted a 
problems of the correct categorization of library work, osoiution favoring the formation of a "statewide UC li- 
Libraries need their scholarship, indeed they depend upoty.ayians' association ... to articulate the aspirations of 
it and they should foster its development. Not unnaturally.y librarians in the University of California," Four spe- 


this group looks to its scholarship for its rewards and its, ific objectives were established for the new organization: 
inner intellectual satisfaction. It is in my view impera- 


tive that full scope should be given them for the exercise 1. To create a forum where matters of concern to 
oftheir academic ability. It may be impossible for thenlibrarians may be discussed and an appropriate course 
to follow their own special research work, except in theibf action determined. 

own, time; “bur thelr official work should be Srganized x 2. Tosetand enforce professional standards and the 
such a way that proper outlets should be provided for, bis: pei Megek and oblizations of librarians 
scholarly expertise. This should certainly be possible if!8"8, privileges, gi € 


the large research libraries. 3. To promote full utilization of the professional 


skills and abilities of librarians; to improve library ser- 


Frank Francis, "The Scholar as Librarian" ices and collections, and to protect librarians at the 
Times Literary Supplement, March 7, 1968 niversity. 
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A Little Strength Works Wonders 


procedure which provides for a three-man hearing çom- 
mittee to be selected by the administration from a list of 
qualified hearing officers drawn up by the union. 


Duringthe recent strike against the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company by the Communications 
Workers of America, members of the Pacific Telephone 
Company management worked on the installation of a Cen- 
trex system on campus. TheCWA obtained sanction from 
the Alameda Central Labor Council, and set up a picket 
line at the main entrances to the University on Monday 
morning, April 22, 1968. 


Unfortunately not all campus unions had been noti-~ 
fied, and the picket line was largely ineffective, The 
teamsters observed the line for about an hour, the. ma- 
sonry and metal workers went home for the day. Mem- 
bers of the University Federation of Librarians stayed 
out for an hour, and went to work when they learned that 
almost no other unions were observing the picket line. 


However, on Tuesday morning, April 23, representa- 
tives ofthe CWA met with representatives of the building 
trades unions and obtained their support, Further nego- 
tiations between the CWA and the University resulted in 
the University's ordering the Pacific Telephone Company 
to cease all work on the installation of the Centrex system 
until the strike was settled. 


When enough pressure is exerted, the University 
gives a little — as little as possible, but it does give. 
It takes a great deal of courage for career employees 
to apply the kind of pressure needed to effect reforms. 
Union librarians, who have been struggling for several 
years now to obtain certain modest concessions from the 
University — a waiver of fees for academic study, an 
equitable grievance procedure — anticipate the time 
when a little strength will work wonders for them too. 


Statewide Librarians Association 


4. To propose to the University administration that 
this organization be recognized as the official statewide 
body within the University structure where librarians 
have the opportunity to participate in the deliberative and 
decision-making process of the University. 


The Librarians Association has now completed its 
formative stage. A structure hasbeen approved, officers 
elected, committees appointed, and local divisions formed 
on each campus. Two major conclusions can already be 
drawn; that UC librarians, whether union members or 
not, are overwhelmingly committed to the establishment 
of an organization which can provide them with a formal 
voice in University affairs; and that differences of opinion 
as to how this end can best be achieved cannot obscure the 
broad basic community of purpose that will serve to unite 
those librarians for the tasks that lie ahead. 
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Changes at the University of California 
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